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DONNERHUGEL’S NARRATIVE. 
— 


A German Legend, from ** Anne of Geierstein.” 
BY SIR WALTER SCOTT. 





(From the Literary Gazette.) 





Feeling the general interest attached to Sir Walter 
Scott’s first appearance upon German ground, our 
readers will not be surprised to find that we have 
this week turned our big telescope in that direction, 
and caught a distinct view of the rising luminous 
body. Fortunately for us, too, it happens that, under 
the title of Donnerhugel’s Narrative, we have a wild 
tale, told by a remarkable Swiss to the English hero 
of the romance, respecting the house and ancestry 
of the heroine; which is just of a fitting length for 
the Literary Gazette, and which we have great plea- 
sure in presenting to the public, as a specimen of the 
mysteries, so finely and characteristically dwelt upon 
by the celebrated author of Anne of Geierstein. The 
following is the entire legend :— 

I told you (said Rudolf) that the lords of Arnheim, 
though from father to son they were notoriously addicted 
to secret studies, were, nevertheless, like the other German 
nobles, foliowers of the war and the chase. This was pe- 
culiarly the case with Anne’s maternal grandfather, Hez- 
man of Arnheim, who prided himself on possessing a 
splendid stud of horses, and one steed in particular, the 
noblest ever known in these circlesof Germary. I should 
make wild work were I to attempt the description of such 
an animal, so I will content myself with saying his colour 
was jet-black, without a hair of white either on his face 
or feet. For this reason, and the wildness of his disposi- 
tion, his master had him termed Apollyon ; a circumstance 
which was secretly considered as tending to sanction the 
evil reports which touched the house of Arnheim, being, 
it was said, the naming of a favourite animal after a foul 
fiend. It chanced, one November day, that the Baron 
had been hunting in the forest, and did not reach home 
till night-fall. There were no guests with him, for the 
castle of Arnheim seldom received any other than those 
from whom its inhabitants hoped to gain augmentation of 
knowledge. The Baron was seated alone in his hall, illu. 
minated with cressets and torches. His one hand held 
a volume covered with characters unintelligible to all save 
himself: the other rested on the marble table, on which 
was placed a flask of Tokay wine. A page stood in re- 
spectful attendance near the bottom of the large and dim 
apartment, and no sound was heard save that of the night 
wind, when it sighed mournfully through the rusty coats 
of mail, and waved the tattered banners which were the 
sapestry of the feudal hall. At once the footstep of a 
person was heard ascending the stairs in haste and trepida- 
tion; the door of the hall was thrown violently open, and, 
terrified to a degree of ecstasy, Caspar, the head of the 





Baron’s stable, or his master’ of horse, stumbled up 
almost to the foot of the table at which his lord was 
seated, with the exclamation in his mouth,—** My Lord, 
my Lord, a fiend is in the stable!’ ‘* What means this 
folly ?” said the Baron, arising, surprised and displeased 
at an interruption so unusual. ‘* Let me endure your dis- 
pleasure,” said Caspar, ‘* if I speak not truth! Apollyon 
’” Here he paused. ‘* Speak out, thou frightened 
fool,” said the Baron; ‘* is my horse sick, or injured?” 
The master of the stalls gasped forth the word ‘* Apol- 
lyon——” ** Say on,” said the Baron; ‘* were Apollyon in 
presence personally, it were nothing to shake a brave man's 
mind.” ‘* The devil,” answered the master of the horse, 
‘sis in Apollyon’s stall!’ ‘* Fool!” exclaimed the 
nobleman, snatching a torch from the wall; ‘* what is 
it that could have turned thy brain in such silly fashion ? 
Things like thee, that are born to serve us, should 
hold their brains on a firmer tenure, for our sakes, 
if not for that of their worthless selves.”’ Ashe spoke, 
he crossed the court yard of the castle, to visit the 
stately range of stables which occupied all the lower 
part of the quadrangle on one side. He entered, where 
sixty gallant steeds stood in rows, on each side of the 
ample hall. At the side of each stall hung the weapons 
of offence and defence of a man-at-arms, as bright as 
constant attention could make them, together with the 
buff coat which formed the trooper’s under garment. The 
Baron, followed by one or two of the domestics, who had 
assembled full of astonishment at the unusual alarm, 
hastened up between the rowsof steeds. As he approached 
the stall of his favourite horse, which was the uppermost 
on the right hand row, the good steed neither neighed, 
nor shook his head, nor stamped with his foot, nor gave 
the usual signs of joy at his lord’s approach: a faint 
moaning, as if he implored assistance, was the only ac- 
knowledgment of the Baron's presence. Sir Herman held 
up the torch, und discovered that there was indeed a tall 
dark figure standing in the stall, resting his hand on the 
horse’s shoulder. ** Who art thou,”’ said the Baron, ‘* and 
what dost thou here?” ‘I seek refuge and hospitality,” 
replied the stranger : ‘and I conjure thee to grant itto me, 
by the shoulder of thy horse, and by the edge of thy 
sword, and so as they may never fail thee when thy need 
is at the utmost.” ‘* Thou art then a brother of the 
Sacred Fire,” said Baron Herman of Arnheim ; ‘‘ and I 
may not refuse thee the refuge which thou requirest of me, 
after the ritual of the Persian Magi. From whom, and 
for what length of time, dost thou crave my protection ?” 
‘* From those,” replied the stranger, ** who shall arrive in 
quest of me before the morning cock shall crow, and for 
the full space of a year and a day from this period.” ‘I 
may not refuse thee,”’ said the Baron, ‘* consistently with 
my oath and my honour. Fora year and a day I will be 
thy pledge, and thou shalt share with me roof and chamber, 
wine and food. But thou, too, must obey the law of Zoro- 
aster, which, asit says, ‘ Let the stronger protect the weaker 
brother,” says also, ‘Let the.wiser instruct the brother whu 
hath less knowledge.’ I am the stronger, and thou shalt 
be safe under my protection ; but thou art the wiser, and 
must instruct me in the more secret mysteries.” ‘* You 
mock your servant,” said the strange visitor; ‘but if 
aught is known to Dannischemend which can avail Her- 








man, his instructions shall be as those of a father to a son.” 
**Come forth then from thy place of refuge,” said the 
Baron of Arnheim: ** I swear to thee by the sacred fire 
which lives without terrestrial fuel, and by the fraternity 
which is betwixt us, and by the shoulder of my horse, and 
the edge of my good sword, I will be thy warrant for a 
year and a day, if so far my power shall extend.” 

The stranger came forth accordingly ; and those who 
saw the singularity of his appearance, scarce wondered at 
the fears of Caspar, the stall-master, when he found such 
a person in the stable, by what mode of entrance he was 
unable to conceive. When he reached the lighted hall to 
which the Baron conducted him, as he would have done a 
welcome and honoured guest, the stranger appeared to be 
very tall, and of a dignified aspect. His dress was Asiatic, 
being a long black caftan, or gown, like that worn by 
Armenians, and a lofty square cap, covered with wool of 
Astracan lambs. Every article of the dress was black, 
which gave relief to the long white beard that flowed down 
over his bosom. His gown was fastened by a sash of 
black silk net-work, in which, instead of a poniard or 
sword, was stuck a silver case, containing writing mae 
terials, and a roll of parchment. The only ornament of 
his apparel consisted in a large ruby of uncommon bri'« 
liancy, which, when he approached the light, seemed to 
glow with such liveliness, as if the gem itself had emitted 
the rays which it only reflected back. To the offer of re- 
freshment, the stranger replied,—** Bread I may not eat, 
water shall not moisten my lips, until the avenger shall 
have passed by the threshold.” The Baron commanded 
the lamps to be trimmed, and fresh torches to be lighted, 
and sending his whole household to rest, remained seated 
in the hall along with the mysterious stranger, his sup- 
pliant. At the dead hour of midnight, the gates of the 
castle were shaken by a whirlwind, and a voice, as if of a 
herald, was heard to demand his lawful prisoner, Dan- 
nischemend, the son of Hali. The warder then heard a 
lower window of the hall thrown open, and could dis- 
tinguish his master’s voice addressing the person who had 
thus summoned the castle. But the night was so dark 
that he might not see the speakers, and the language 
which they used was either entirely foreign, or so largely 
interspersed with strange words, that he could not under- 
stand a syllable which they said. Scarce five minutes had 
elapsed, when he who was without, again elevated his 
voice as before, and said in German,—** For a year and a 
day, then, I forbear my forfeiture ;—but coming for it 
when that time shall elapse, I come for my right, and will 
no longer be withstood.” 

From that period Dannischemend, the Persian, was a 
constant guest at the castle of Arnheim, and, indeed, 
never for any purpose crossed the drawbridge. His amuse- 
ments, or studies, seemed centred in the library of the 
castle and in the laboratory, where the Baron sometimes 
toiled in conjunction with him for many hours. together. 
The inhabitants of the castle could find no fault in the 
Magus, or Persian, except his apparently dispensing with 
the ordinances of religion, since he neither went to mass 
nor confession, nor attended upon other religious ceremo- 
nies. The chaplain did indeed profess himself satisfied 
with the state of the stranger’s conscience; but it had 
long been suspected that the wortiy ecclesiastic held his 
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easy office on the very reasonable condition of approving 
the principles and asserting the orthodoxy of all guests 
whom the Baron invited to share his hospitality. It was 
observed that Dannischemend was rigid in paying his 
devotions, by prostrating himself in the first rays of the 
rising sun, and that he constructed a silver lamp of the 
most beautiful proportions, which he placed on a pedestal, 
representing a truncated column of marble, having its 
base sculptured with hieroglyphical imagery. With what 
essences he fed this flame was unknown to all, unless per- 
haps to the Baron ; but the flame was more steady, pure, 
and lustrous, than any which was ever seen, excepting the 
sun of heaven itself, and it was generally believed that 
Dannischemend made it an object of worship in the ab- 
sence of that blessed Juminary. Nothing else was ob- 
served of him, unless that his morals seemed severe, his 
gravity extreme, his general mode of life very temperate, 
and his fasts and vigils of frequent recurrence. Except 
on particular occasions, he spoke to no one of the castle 
but the Baron; but as he had money, and was liberal, he 
was regarded by the domestics with awe indeed, but with- 
out fear or dislike. ‘ 

Winter was succeeded by spring, summer brought her 
flowers, and autumn her fruits, which ripened and were 
fading, when a foot-page, who sometimes attended them 
in the laboratory to render manual assistance when re- 
quired, heard the Persian say to the Baron of Arnheim, 
**You will do well, my son, to mark my words; for my 
Jessons to you are drawing to an end, and there is no power 
on earth which can longer postpone my fate.” ** Alas, my 
master !”’ said the Baron, **and must I then lose the benefit 
of your direction, just when your guiding hand becomes 
necessary to place me on the very pinnacle of the temple 
of wisdom ?” ‘Be not discouraged, my son,” answered 
the sage; ‘‘I will bequeath the task of perfecting you in 
your studies to my daughter, who will come hither on 
purpose. But remember, if you value the permanence of 
your family, look not upon her as aught else than a help. 
mate in your studies; for if you forget the instructress in 
the beauty of the maidep, you will be buried with your 
sword and your shield, as the last male of your house; and 
further evil, believe me, will arise; for such alliances 
never come to happy issue, of which my own is an example. 
Bat, hush, we are observed.” 

The household of the castle of Arnheim having but few 
things to interest them, were the more eager observers of 
those which came under their notice ; and when the termi- 
nation of the period when the Persian was to receive shelter 
in the castle began to approach, some of the inmates, under 
various pretexts, but which resolved into very terror, 
absconded, while others held themselves in expectation of 
some striking and terrible catastrophe. None such, how- 
ever, took place; and, on the expected anniversary, long 
ere the witching hour of midnight, Dannischemend 
terminated his visit in the castle of Arnheim, by riding 
away from the gate in the guise of an ordinary traveller. 
The Baron had, in the meantime, taken leave of his tutor 
with many marks of regret, and some which amounted 
even to sorrow. The sage Persian comforted him by a 
long whisper, of which the last part was heard only. “By 
the first beam of sunshine she will be with you. Be kind 
to her, but not over kind.” He then departed, and was 
never again seen or heard of in the vicinity of Arnheim. 
The Baron was observed during all the day after the de- 
parture of the stranger, to be particularly melancholy. 
He remained, contrary to his custom, in the great hal!, 
and neither visited the library nor the laboratory, where 
he could no longer enjoy the company of his departed 
instructor. 

At dawn of the ensuing morning, Sir Herman summoned 
his page; and, contrary to his habits, which used to 
be rather careless in respect of apparel, he dressed him- 
self with great accuracy; and, as he was in the prime of 
life, and of a noble figure, be had some reason to be sa- 
tisfied with his appearance. Having performed his toilet, 
be waited till the sun had just appeared above the horizon, 


and, taking from the table the key of the laboratory, which 
the page believed must have lain there all night, he walked 
thither, followed by his attendant. At the door the Baron 
made a pause, and seemed at one time to doubt whether 
he should not send away the page, at another to hesitate 
whether te should open the door, asone might do who ex- 
pected some strange sight within. He pulled up resolu 
tion, however, turned the key, threw the door open, and 
entered. The page followed close behind his master, and 
was astonished to the point of extreme terror at what he 
beheld, although the sight, however extraordinary, had in 
it nothing save what was agreeable and lovely. The silver 
lamp was extinguished, or removed from its pedestal, 
where stood in place of it a most beautiful female figure in 
the Persian costume, in which the colour of pink pre- 
dominated. But she wore no turban or head-dress of any 
kind, saving a blue ribbon drawn through her auburn 
hair, and secured by a gold clasp, the outer side of which 
was ornamented by a superb opal, which, amid the 
changing lights peculiar to that gem, displayed a slight 
tinge of red, like a spark of fire. The figure of this young 
person was rather under the middle size, but perfectly 
well formed; the eastern dress, with the wide trowsers 
gathered round the ankles, made visible the smallest and 
most beautiful feet which had ever been seen, while hends 
and arms of the most perfect symmetry were partly seen 
from under the folds of the robe. The little lady’s coun- 
tenance was of a lively and expressive character, in which 
spirit and wit seemed to predominate ; and the quick dark 
eye, with its beautifully formed eye-brow, seemed to pre- 
sage the arch remark, to which the rosy and halt-smiling 
lip appeared ready to give utterance. The pedestal on 
which she stood, or rather was perched, would have ap. 
peared unsafe had any figure heavier than herself 
been placed there. But however she had been transported 
thither, she seemed to rest on it as lightly and safely as a 
linnet, when it has dropped from the sky on the tendril of 
a rose-bud. The first beam of the rising sun, falling 
through a window directly opposite to the pedestal, in- 
creased the effect of this beautiful figure, which remained 
as motionless as if it had been carved in marble. She only 
expressed her sense of the Baron of Arnheim's presence 
by something of a quicker respiration, and a deep blush, 
accompanied by a slight smile. 

Whatever reason the Baron of Arnheim might have for 
expecting to see some such object as now presented its 
actual presence, the degree of beauty which it exhibited 
was so much beyond his expectation, that for an instant 
he stood without breath or motion. At once, however, 
he secmed to recollect that it was his duty to welcome the 
fair stranger to his castle, and to relieve her from her pre- 
carious situation. He stepped forward accordingly with 
the words of welcome on his tongue, and was extending 
his arms to lift her from the pedestal, which was nearly 
six feet high; but the light and active stranger merely 
accepted the support of his hand, and descended on the 
floor as light and as safe as if she had been formed of gos- 
samer. It was, indeed, only by the momentary pressure 
of her little hand, that the Baron of Arnheim was made 
sensible that he had to do with a being of flesh and blood. 
**© TI am comeas I have been commanded,”’ she said, look- 
ing around her; ** you must expect a strict and diligent 
mistress, and I hope for the credit of an attentive pupil.” 

After the arrival of this singular and interesting being 
in the castle of Arnheim, various alterations took place 
within the interior of the household. A lady of high rank 
and small fortune, the respectable widow of a Count of the 
empire, who was the Baron’s blood relation, received and 
accepted an invitation to preside over her kinsman’s do- 
mestic affairs, and remove, by her countenance, any sus- 
picions which might arise from the presence of Hermoine, 
as the beautiful Persian was generally called. The 
Countess Waldstetten carried her complaisance so far as to 
be present on almost all occasions, whether in the labora- 
tory or library, when the Baron of Arnheim received les- 





sons from, or pursued studies with, the young and lovely 


tutor, who had been thus strangely substituted for the aged 
Magus. If this lady's report was to be trusted, their pur. 
suits were of a most extraordinary nature, and the results 
which she sometimes witnessed were such as to create tear 
as well as surprise. But she accordingly vindicated them 
from praciising unlawful arts, or overstepping the boun- 
daries of natural science. A better judge of such matters, 
the Bishop of Bamberg himself, made a visit to Arnheim, 
on purpose to witness the wisdom of which so much was 
reported through the whole Rhine country. He conversed 
with Hermoine, and found her deeply impressed with the 
truths of religion, and so perfectly acquainted with its doc. 
trines, that he compared her to a doctor of theology in the 
dress of an eastern dancing-girl, When asked regarding 
her knowledge of languages and science, he answered that 
he had been attracted to Arnheim by the most extrava- 
yant reports on these points; but that he must return con. 
fessing ** the half thereof had not been told unto him." 
In consequence of this indisputable testimony, the sinister 
reports which had been occasioned by the singular appear. 
ance of the fair stranger, were in a great measure lulled to 
sleep, especially as her amiable manners won the involun. 
tary good-will of every one that approached her. Mean. 
time a marked alteration began to take place in the inter. 
views between the lovely tutor and her pupil. These were 
conducted with the same caution as before, and never, so 
far as could be observed, took place without the presence 
of the Countess of Waldstetten, or some other third person 
of respectability. But the scenes of these meetings were 
no longer the scholar’s hbrary, or the chemist’s laboratory ; 
the gardens, the groves, were resorted to for amusement, 
and parties uf hunting and fishing, with evenings spent in 
the dance, seemed to announce that the studies of wisdom 
were for awhile abandoned for the pursuits of pleasure. 
It was not difficult to guess the meaning of this; 
the Baron of Arnheim and his fair guest, speaking a 
language different from all others, could enjoy their 
private conversation, even amid all the tumult of gaiety 
around them ; and no one was surprised to hear it formally 
annourced, after a few weeks of gaiety, that the fair Per- 
sian was to be wedded to the Baron of Arnheim. The 
manners of this faseinating young person were so pleasing, 
her conversation 60 animated, her wit so keen, yet so well 
tempered with good nature and modesty, that, notwith- 
standing her unknown origin, her high fortune attracted 
less envy than might have been expected in a case 60 sin- 
gular. Above all, her generosity amazed and won the 
hearts of all the young persons who approached her. Her 
wealth seemed to be measureless, for the jewels which she 
distributed among her fair friends would otherwise have 
left her without ornaments for herself. These good quali- 
ties, (her liberality above all) together with a simplicity of 
thought ard character, which formed a beautiful contrast to 
the depth of acquired knowledge which she was well known 
to possess; these, and her total want of ostentation, made 
her superiority be pardoned among her companions. Siill 
there was notice taken of some peculiarities, exaggerated, 
perhaps, by envy, which seemed to draw a mystical dis- 
tinction between the beautiful Hermoine and the mere 
mortals with whom she lived and conversed. In the merry 
dance she was so unrivalled in lightness and agility, that 
her performance seemed that of an aérial being. She 
could, without suffering from her exertion, continue the 
pleasure till she had tired out the most active revellers : 
and even the young Duke of Hochspringen, who was 
‘reckoned the most indefatigable at that exercise in Ger- 
many, having been her partner for half an hour, was com- 





pelled to break off the dance and throw himself, totally 
|exhausted, en a couch, exclaiming he had been dancing, 
jnot with a woman, but with an ignis futuus. Other whis- 
|pers averred, that while she played with her young com- 
| panions in the labyrinths and mazes of the castle gardens, 
,at hide-and-seek, or similar games of activity, she became 
animated with the same supernatural alertness which was 
supposed to inspire her in the dance. She appeared amongst 
jher companions, and vanished from them, with a degree of 
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rapidity which was inconceivable; and hedges, treillage, 
and similar obstructions, were surmounted by her ina 
manner which the most vigilant eye could not detect; for, 
after being observed on the other side of the barrier at one 
instant, in another she was beheld close beside the specta- 
tor. Insuch moments, when her eyes sparkled, her cheeks 
reddened, and her whole frame became animated, it was 
pretended that the opal clasp amid her tresses, the ornament 
which she never laid aside, shot forth the little spark or 
tongue of flame which it always displayed with an increased 
vivacity. In the same manner, if, in the twilight hall, the 
conversation of Hermoine became unusually animated, it 
was believed that the jewel became brilliant, and even dis- 
played a twinkling and flashing gleam which seemed to be 
emitted by the gem itself, and not produced in the usual 
manner, by the reflection of some external light. Her 
maidens were also heard to surmise, that when their mis- 
tress was agitated by any hasty or brief resentment (the 
only weakness of temper which she was ever observed to 
display) they could observe dark red sparks flash from the 
mystic brooch, as if it sympathized with the wearer's 
emotions. The women who aitended on her toilet fur- 
ther reported that this gem was never removed but for a 
few minutes, when the Baroness’s hair was combed out ; 
that she was unusually pensive and silent during the time 
it was laid aside, and particularly apprehensive when any 
liquid was brought near it. Even in the use of holy water 
at the door of the church, she was observed to omit the 
sign of the cross on the forehead, for fear, it was supposed, 
of the water touching the valued jewel. 

These singular reports did not prevent the marriage of 
the Baron of Arnheim from proceeding as had been ar- 
ranged. It was celebrated in the usual form, and with the 
utmost splendour, and the young couple seemed to com- 
mence a life of happiness rarely to be found on earth. In 
the course of twelve months the lovely Baroness presented 
her husband with a daughter, which was to be christened 
Sibylla, after the Count’s mother. As the health of the 
child was excellent, the ceremony was postponed till the 
recovery of the mother from her confinement ; many were 
invited to be present on the occasion, and the castle was 
thronged with company. It happened that amongst the 
guests was an old lady, notorious for playing in private 
society the part of a malicious fairy in a minstrel’s tale. 
This was the Baroness of Steinfeldt, famous in the neigh- 
bourhood for her insatiable curiosity and overweening 
pride. She had not been many days in the castle, ere, by 
the aid of a female attendant, who acted as an intelligencer, 
she had made herself mistress of all that was heard, said, 
or suspected, concerning the peculiarities of the Baroness 
Hermoine. @ 

It was on the morning of the day appointed for the 
christening, while the whole company were assembled in 
the hall, and waiting till tie Baroness should appear, to 
pass with them to the chapel, that there arose between the 
censorious and haughty dame whom we have just men- 
tioned, and the Countess Waldstetten, a violent discussion 
concerning some point of disputed precedence. It was 
referred to the Baron von Arnheim, who decided in favour 
of the Countess. Madame de Steinfeldt instantly ordered 
her palfrey to be prepared, and her attendants to mount. 
‘**T leave this place,” she said, ‘‘ which a good Christian 
ought never to have entered; I leave a house of which the 
master is a sorcerer, the mistress a demon who dares not 
cross her brow with holy water, and their trencher com- 
panion one who, for a wretched pittance, is willing to act as 
match-maker between a wizard and an incarnate fiend !” 
She then departed, with rage in her countenance and spite 
in her heart. 

The Baron of Arnheim then stepped forward, and de- 
manded of the knights and gentlemen around, if there 
were any among them who would dare to make good with 
his sword the infamous falsehoods thrown upon himself, 
his spouse, and his kinswoman. There was a general 
answer, utterly refusing to defend the Baroness of Stein- 


the belief of the company that she spoke in the spirit of 
calumny and falsehood. ‘* Then let that lie fall to the 
ground which no man of courage will hold up,” said the 
Baron of Arnheim ; ** only, all who are here this morning 
shall be satisfied whether the Baroness Hermoine doth or 
doth not share the rites of Christianity.’ The Countess 
of Waldstetten made anxious signs to him while he spoke 
thus ; and when the crowd permitted her to approach near 
him she was heard to whisper,—** O, be not rash! try no 
experiment! there is something mysterious about that opal 
talisman 3 be prudent, and let the matter pass by.”” The 
Baron, who was in a more towering passion than well be- 
came the wisdom to which he made pretence—although it 
will be perhaps allowed that an affront so public, and in 
such a time and place, wasenough to shake the prudence 
of the most staid and the philosophy of the most wise— 
answered sternly and briefly, ** Are you, too, such a fool ?” 
and retained his purpose. The Baroness of Arnheim at 
this moment entered the hall, looking just so pale from 
her late confinement as to render her lovely countenance 
more interesting, if less animated, than usual. Having 
paid her compliments to the assembled company, with the 
most graceful and condescending attention, she was be- 
ginning to inquire why Madame de Steinfeldt was not 
present, when her husband made the signal for the com- 
pany to move forward to the chapel, and lent the Baroness 
his arm to bring up the rear. The chapel was nearly 
filled by the splendid company, and all eyes were bent on 
their host and hostess as they entered the place of devotion 
immediately after four young ladies, who supported the 
infant babe in a light and beautiful litter. As they passed 
the threshold, the Baron dipt his finger in the font-stone 
and offered holy water to his lady, who accepted it, as 
usual, by touching his finger with her own. But then, as 
if to confute the calumnies of the malevolent lady of Srein- 
feldt, with an air of sportive familiarity which was rather 
unwarranted by the time and place, he flirted on her beau- 
tiful forehead a drop or two of the moisture which remain- 
ed on his own hand. The opal, en which one of these 
drops had lighted, shot out a brilliant spark like a falling 
star, and became the instant afterwards lightless and 
colourless as acommon pebble, while the beautiful Ba- 
roness sunk on the floor of the chapel with a deep sigh of 
pain. All crowded around her in dismay. The unfortu- 
nate Hermoine was raised from the ground and conveyed 
to her chamber; and so much did her countenance and 
pulse alter within the short time necessary to do this, that 
those who looked upon her pronounced her a dying wo- 
man. She was no sooner in her own apartment than she 
requested to be left alone with herhusband. He remained 
an hour in the room, and when he came out he locked and 
double locked the door behind him. He then betook him, 
self to the chapel, and remained there for an hour or 
more, prostrated before the altar. In the meantime most 
of the guests had dispersed in dismay ; though some abode 
out of courtesy or curiosity. There was a general sense of 
impropriety in suffering the door of the sick lady’s apart- 
ment to remain locked ; but, alarmed at the whole circum- 
stances of her illness, it was some time ere any one dared 
disturb the devotions of the Baron. At length medical aid 
arrived, and the Countess of Waldstetten took upon her to 
demand the key. She spoke more than once to a man 








feldt’s words in so bad a cause, and universally testifying 


who seemed incapable of hearing, at least of understanding 
what she said. At length he gave her the key, and added 
sternly, as he did so, that all aid was unavailing, and that 
it was his pleasure that all strangers should leave the 
castle. There were few who inclined to stay, when upon 


years that the Baron himself was laid in the grave of the 
same chapel of Arnheim, with sword, shield, and helmet, 
as the last male of his family.” 





sFliscellanies, 
Mr. Buckingham.—Admiral Sir Sidney Smith, who 
passed so long a period of active service in the East, and 
who has had mere personal intercourse with the people 
of Turkey and Syria than any naval officer that can be 
named, has been a constant attendant on Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s lectures, both in the city and at Freemasong-hall ; 
being accompanied, on each occasion, by the ladies of his 
family. It is no small tribute to the general accuracy and 
powerful effect of the descriptions given in these lectures, 
that one whois so well able to judge of them asthe gallant 
admiral named, should have testified his approbation in 
the tullowing elegant and appropriate manner. The lec- 
tures on Palestine, the country with which Sir Sidney 
Sinith is most intimately acquainted, left such an impres- 
sion on his mind, that on the evening of Thursday last, 
when he attended the second course of lectures at the 
Freemasons’-hall, he personally presented to Mr. Buck- 
ingham a rare and curious volume, written in Spanisi, on 
the legal rights of the Christians to their sanctuaries in the 
Holy Land, with these words written on the title page, in 
his own autograph :—*To Mr. Buckingham, in acknow- 
ledgment of his benevolent views, and perspicuity and 
energy 1n their development—from Admiral Sir Sidney 
Smith, after his lectures on Palestine, April 16, 1829” 
This individual testimony, from such a source, coupled 
with the public votes of thanks which have been giver to 
Mr. Buckingham, wherever he has yet delivered these 
lectures, justify the belief that they will be as numer- 
ously and fashionably attended at Almack’s, where they 
will be repeated this week, as they have been in other 
quarters. — Globe. 





Sound.—On the morning of Monday week, the powder 
mills at Tunbridge, in Kent, blew up, and two men were 
killed. It is said that the report was heard at Maid 
store, a distance of fourteen miles —London paper.— 
The distance here noticed 1s nota fourth part of that at 
which sound has been heard from cannons or other ex- 
plosions. In April, 1827 a vessel, containing ten tons 
of gunpowder, was blown up off the Pile of Foudry, in 
this county, and the explosion was distinctly heard in 
places in Wales, distant, in a right line, at least fifty 
miles. In the notes to Southey's ** Waterloo,” page 206, 
we find the following information: ** The battle of the 
18th was heard throughout the whole of Brabant, and, 
in some directions, far beyond it. It was distinctly per- 
ceived at Herve; and I have been assured, incredible as 
it may seem, that it was perceived at Amiens. The firing 
on the 16th was heard at Antwerp; not that of the 18th, 
although the scene of action was nearer.” —£dil. Kul. 





War.—I have been as enthusiastic and joyful as any 
one alter a victory; but I also confess that even then the 
sight of a field of battle has not only struck me with 
horror, but even turned me sick; and now that I am 
advanced in life, I cannot understand any more than I 
could at fifteen years of age, how beings who call them- 
selves reasonable, and who have so much foresight, can 
employ this short existence, not in loving and aiding each 
other, and passing through it as gently as possible, but, 
on the contrary, in endeavouring to destroy each other, as 
if time did no: himself do this with sufficient rapidity !~ 
What I thought at fifteen years of age I still think; ** war 
and the pain of death which society draws upon itself, are 
but organized barbarisms, an inheritance of the savage 
state, disguised or ornamented by ingenious institutions 
and false eloquence.” —Louis Bonaparte. 

METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 


(From the Liverpool Courier.) 














r State of Kemarke 





opening the door of the chamber in which the B 
had been deposited little more than two hours before, no 





traces of her could be discovered, unless that there was 
about a handful of light gray ashes, like such as might 
have been produced by burning fine paper, found on the 
bed where she had been laid. A solemn funeral was 
nevertheless performed, with masses and all other spiritual 
rites, for the soul of the high and noble Lady Hermoine 
of Arnheim; and it was exactly on that same day three ' 


~ Barometer | Extreme) Thermo- Extreme 
at during | meter8 heateu- jthe Wind, R 
noon. | Night. [morning ring Day.) at noon, none. 
May | | | | 
6/2970 Sl 0; 56 0 61 0 S. Fair. 
7 |29 71/48 0} 52 O 59 O'W.N.W. Cloudy. 
8 | 29 91) 48 6} 56 0 62 0) W. Cloudy. 
9 29 84! 56 0| 59 O 63 O! N.W. | Fair. 
10 | 29 84/ 47 O | 55 0 59 O; N.W. | Fair. 
11 | 29 84, 49 0} 57 O| G3 O| S.E. Fair. 
12 29 80 4% 0} 57 O| 65* O} S.E. |Fair. 





7th, Verv stormy during night; eight, a.m. heavy rain. 
Stn, Eight, a.m. showery. 
* The highest temperature recorded this year. 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 








WRITTEN ON VISITING, IN A THUNDER-STORM, 











Poetry. 





LOVE AND DEATH. 
—=—— 
Oh! what are thousand living loves 
To that which cannot quit the dead? 
BYRON. 
Spirit of Love, and Sorrow, come 
At the dreamy twilight hour, 
When Melancholy hails the gloom, 
To muse in lonely bower 
Upon the distant, and the dead, 
And many a fond illusion fled ;— 
The brightness of the past. 


Spirit of Love, and Sorrow, come 
What time the moonlit sky, 
Whispers of that all-glorious home 
Where love no more can die! 
Come, and recal the winning grace, 
The fairy form, the seraph face, 
From earth for ever gone. 


Spirit of Love, and Sorrow, when 
That night with morn contends, 
Then be thou near ; and then, 
Where the pale willow bends 
With mournful grace, above the grave, 
Echoing the wailing winds that rave 
Its pendant leaves among. 


Spirit of Love, and Sorrow, then, 
The ‘storied urn”’ beside, 
Yield thee to mem’ry’s pow’r; and when 
Swells the full hearts’ worn tide, 
Confess how deeper, holier far 
Than living love, and, ah, more dear, 
The love to Death which clings ! 


Liverpool. G 





THE GRAVE OF YORK. 


WHERK HE FELL ON WAKEFIELD GREEN. 


(From “ The Vale of Bolton, and other Poems,” by F.C. Spencer.) 





** By many hands your father was subdued, 

But only slaughter’d by the ireful arm 

Of unrelenting Clifford and the Queen: 

Who crown'd the gracious duke in high despite; 
Laugh'd in his face, and when with grief he wept, 
The ruthless Queen gave him to dry his cheeks, 
A napkin steeped in the harmless blood 

Of sweet young Rutland.”—SHAKSPEARK. 





The storm-marshall'’d thunders are raging on high, 
And red shoot its arrows along the black sky, 

Fast and heavily fall the dark waters around, 

And all is commotion of sight and of sound. 


Yet louder the dread din of conflict in air, 

And fiercer of swift-crossing steel was the glare, 
And deeper the deluge of blood on this field, 
When his enemies joy’d o’er Plantagenet’s shield. 


Ever hungering Clifford, insatiate in ire, — 
Come, mingle the blood of the son with the sire! 
Exult in thy last as thy worst damning shame, 
Retributive Towtown is calling thy name. 


THE PLACE 





Thou,—woman misnamed, too,—of woman no part,— 


Untrembling of hand, and obdurate of heart ! 
Reserve that sad bandage to girdle the slain, 

The head of thy Edward on Tewksbury’s plain. 

O weep for York dying, but sorrow not, dead; 

He died on the brave’s glory-canopied bed; 
Beneath his own walls, for his lov’d, in their sight, 
A Knight for his honour, a Prince for his right. 


O’er the house of his slumber, unhallow’d and lone, 


Though towers not the fame-letter’d monument stone, 
Though his shield is not hung where his forefathers lie, 


But wetted his turf by the wanderer’s eye ; 


Yet not all unnoted his grass-cover’d grave, 

The pity-bent willows o’ershadowing wave ; 

And piously faithful, still pluming his head, 

*Lo, the flower of his pride in its loveliness spread ! 
The thunder, the cloud-fire, the fast falling rain, 
Shall vanish, and nature be lovely again ; 


But the wreck of the battle-storm, what shall restore it ? 
And where is hope’s sunshine for those who deplore it ? 


Crimson slaughter is deaf, and obdurate the grave ; 
Hate beckons destruction, but love cannot save ; 
And God, e’en in tempests, is mercy, but O ! 
Man’s boast is in murder, and glory in woe. 

* Some briar roses were in full bloom on the spot. 








EPITAPH ON A GNAT, 


Found crushed on the leaf of a Lady's Album, and written (with 
a different reading in the last line) in lead pencil beneath it. 





BY JAMES MONTGOMERY, ESQ. 





Lie there, embalm’d from age to age !— 
This is the Album’s noblest page, 
Though every glowing leaf be fraught 
With painting, poesy, and thought; 
Where tracks of mortal hands are seen, 
A hand invisible hath been, 
And left this autograph behind, 
This image from th’ Eternal Mind; 
A work of skill surpassing sense, 
A labour of Omnipotence! 
Though frail as dust it meet the eye, 
He form’d this gnat who built the sky ! 
Stop—lest it vanish at thy breath— 
This speck had life, and suffer’d death ! 
a 
THE STREAM OF TIME. 
—=—_— 
As flows the stream to ocean blue, 
Rolls on the flood of time, 
Through virtue’s sunny rays, and through 
The gloomy cares of crime ; 
While we, a weak, a wav’ring band, 
Like bubbles o’er it glide; 
Which now are burst against the strand, 
Now sank amid the tide. 


And if we still its surface keep, 
’Tis but a moment more ; 

And we must sink amid the deep, 
Where crowds have sunk before : 

Yet heedlessly we sport and play, 
Nor seem to move along; 

Though silent time still glides away, 
With current swift and strong. 


Ah! reckless man! thy buoyant mind 
Can gaily onward spring, 

Nor fear to meet the storm unkind 
The morrow’s dawn may bring. 

Ah! reckless man! thy fate draws near, 
A fate thou canst not see ; 

Thou soon must sink, while others here 
Will flaunt and fall like thee. 





Thus I can moralize and move 
Amid the motley crew, 

Scarce conscivus that the path they rove 
My steps are stealing too. 

Like rivers buried in the main, 
The poet soon shall be : 

His sole remains on earth the stream 
Almost as frail as he. 


Liverpool. G. W. 








LA PESTE. 
FRAGMENT. 


(From the Panorama.) 


Quand le vaste linceiul de la nuit qui s’abaisse, 
Sur ce grand sarcophage étend son ombre épaisse, 
Tant de soupirs mélés, tant de cris confondus, 
Comme une seule voix sont encore entendus; 

Une lampe de fer, suspendue aux ogives, 


’ Dessine en traits blafards des figures pensives ; 


Tel le croissant des nuits, de ses reflets tremblantg 
Effieure des tombeaux les simulacres blancs ; 
Alors si du Carmel, ot veille la priére, 

Tinte a coups measurés la cloche hospitaliére, 

Si la brise, en passant sur le couvent latin, 

Porte au camp dévasté ce murmure lointain, 

Le soldat expirant que trouble un dernier songe, 
Recueille avec effroi le son qui se prolonge ; 

Il retrouve a la voix qui descend du Carmel, 

Un confus souvenir du culte paternel, 

Et croit qu’auprés de lui, sous ces tristes murailles, 
Le lamentable airain sonne ses funérailles. 

















The Beauties of Chess. 





** Ludimus effigiem belli.”-—VibDa. 


—<—_—_ 
SOLUTION TO STUDY CCXVIII, 
WHITE. BLACK. 
1 Pawn ....... C—6X 1 Castle......C—6or(a) 
2 Pawn ..ecceeee A—8 2 King ......A—8 
becomes a Queen and K 
3 King ...se00 C—6 3 King ......B—8 
4 Pawn ......... B—7 4 King ......A—7 
5 King  .....0. C—7, &c. 
or (a)1 King...... A—8 
2 Pawn .recccree B—7X 2 King ......A—7 
3 Pawn «seco C—8, vecomes a Castle, Bishop, or 


Knight. Were the white to makea 
Queen, black would be stalemated. 


ATE 
SITUATION FOR STUDY ccIxX. 
White to move, and win. 
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The Traveller. 





A TRIP TO BANGOR, THE CHAIN BRIDGE, 
BEAUMARIS, &c. May, 1829. 
(Written for the Kaleidoscope.) 
— 

Monday, the 4th of May, was the day originally named 
in the invitations issued by Mr. Daney, of Liverpool, for 
a number of his friends to join him in an excursion from 
that town to the Bay of Beaumaris, on board the good 
steam-packet Ormrod, of which he is the owner. The 
weather, however, at the close of April, seemed so unpro- 
pitious, that titnely notice was given of a postponement of 
the intended pleasure till the following week. 

On the morning of the 11th the weather was all that 

could be wished, brightness and breeze favourably uniting 
to encourage the most pleasing anticipations amongst the 
cheerful party, who, at ten o'clock, assembled upon the 
deck of the vessel, and met with the most polite and cor- 
dial reception from the worthy host and his lady. The 
whole party had embarked within ten minutes after the 
hour appointed, and consisted of twelve ladies and thirteen 
gentlemen, inhabitants of Liverpool and the neighbour- 
hood ; and of non-residents there were, of ladies, one from 
Tabley, one from Minshull Vernon, one from Cork, and 
one from Chester ; and of gentlemen, two from Bolton, 
one from Bristol, one from Manchester, one from Bir- 
mingham, and one from London. Those who were not 
previously acquainted with each other were, of course, in- 
troduced, and every member of the happy family of thirty- 
five persons immediately seemed disposed, and earnestly 
acted upon that disposition, to contend who should be 
most attentive and most agreeable to the remaining thirty- 
four. 

The master of the vessel, Captain Roberts, having given 
the requisite orders, the anchor was weighed, and the 
powerful engine, which modern art has applied to give 
new impulse to navigation, was setin motion. The in- 
creasing town of Liverpool on one side, and the uprising 
villages of the peninsula of Cheshire on the other, fur- 
nished materials for conversation. The new baths, con- 
structed by the Corporation, and in which the use of salt 
water, filtered to the utmost purity, is to be enjoyed by 
visitors, was an object of admiration, especially among 
those strangers who had not previously had so good a coup 
dail of itshandsome front. Scarcely a minute had elapsed 
before we approached the Floating Bath, which had been 
that morning brought out of its winter shelter, and was 
anchored off that fine promenade, the Prince’s Pier. Its 
spirited owner was highly spoken of, and was said, 
most justly, to deserve a civic crown. He had brought to 
perfection adesign by which river bathing could be en- 
joyed, at all hours of the tide, in an establishment far su- 
perior to any, either on the Thames or elsewhere, in the 
kingdom; where innumerable youths had learnt in safety 
the pleasing, and often life-saving, art of swimming; and 
where the ready boat and ready tow-rope have often given 
assistance to the stream-driven ship floating by. Ina short 
time we were opposite the new dock works, the vast extent 
of which, ‘and the number of men said to be employed in 
them, (amounting to about 800,) surprised the stranger as 
indicative of the rapidly-growing wealth of the town, and 
even presented new features to the resident; for those who 
remember the bathing ground not only near the ‘* first 
mill” as it was termed, (now the Rotunda,) but to the 
southward of the old fort, can scarcely ever visit that neigh- 
bourhood without finding new and gigantic encroachments 
upon the well-remembered scenes of ** auld lang syne.” — 
Some of our party turned towards Cheshire, casting a 
pleased look upon Seacombe, and speaking with ardour 
of the best of all possible dinners and other good doings 
there to be had. Soon we passed the new pier and slip 


now in progress of construction between Seacombe and the 
Magazines, and where the foundation of anew village and 
ferry may be said to be already laid. The great, and appa- 
rently well-built fort, recently erected at the mouth of the 
river, for the protection of the harbour, was the next 
prominent object past which we glided; and in a few mo- 
ments a sharp turn round the Rock Point brought us fairly 
upon the broad and bright expanse of the Irish Channel. 
All this time a band of musicians, stationed near the main 
mast, had been performing a variety of martial airs, upon 
military musical instruments; but having now touched a 
few notes of a quadrille, the idea of a dance was scarcely 
sooner caught than it was carried into effect. Many of the 
‘* happy family” were seen repairing to their luggage, and 
exchanging their walking for their dancing shoes ; a large 
and suitable portion of the deck was cleared for the pur- 
pose, and the band having laid aside their military, and 
taken up their civi/ ** instruments or sound,” (for they were 
provided with both) an excellent set of quadrilles were 
danced by a party of twelve, to several of whom such an 
amusement, on shipboard, and at sea, and by daylight, 
was a novelty of the first order. A second set of quadrilles 
soon followed, and these were succeeded by a spirited 
country dance, in which eight or ten couple took part. 

While those of ** the light fantastic toe” (what a new 
quotation !) were busy with La Chaine Anglais, La Chaine 
des Dames, Donnant la main droite, ou, lamain gauche, it 
was evident that Madame l’Ormrod was disregarding both 
the right and the left, and pursuing the even tenor of her 
way, keeping the Floating Light, as a mark to aim at, in the 
distant horizon, and cleaving by her prow, and agitating by 
her wheels, the otherwise unruffled surface of the waters. On 
our left, and near the broad entrance of the Dee, we were 
soon opposite Hilbre Island, that renowned kingdom, whose 
sovereign, Robert I. had this day done ** the happy 
family” the honour to become one of its members. His 
Majesty, on being so near his dominions, over which he 
reigns for the happiness of his people alone, received the 
congratulatory homage of all around him, among whom 
were two or three of his ** principal officers of state.” In 
reply, the Monarch stated, with the most dignified conde- 
scension, that he felt honoured by the kindness expressed 
towards his person and government, and, as a proof of his 
attachment to the neighbouring kingdom of England, he 
had the gratification to announce, pointing, at the same 
time, to the line of signal stations, which extends from 
Liverpool to Holyhead, that, in order to complete that 
line, he had recently given permission to the subjects of 
his brother, George IV. to form a station on the summit 
of Hilbre. This announcement was received with grate- 
ful acclamations by the English, and with conscious pri de 
by the Hilbreans, who took pains to point out to observa- 
tion the telegraph on the island, and the people employed 
at it. 

Dancing was resumed by the usual numbers ; some of 
the company strolled forward to the bow of the vessel, to 
gaze upon the white sparkling foam raised by the ad- 
vancing stem; on the quarter-deck, two card tables were 
laid out, at which the absorbing game of whist was en- 
joyed by a few of the seniors, and, in a corner, a game of 
draughts occupied the attention of a studious pair. Nor 
were other draughts long forgotten. A tray was laid, and 
a slight refreshment allayed, for a time, the gradually in- 
creasing appetites of the party. Thus passed this de- 
lightful forenoon; every thing near and every thing 
distant affording pleasure. Indeed, one gentleman on 
board seemed to possess the medhs of uniting the near and 
the distant, for by means of signals in the use of which he 
is officially well versed, he held converse with the signal 
stations, running up various colours to the mast-head, 
which were answered from the Telegraphs on shore; and 
asking questions and receiving answers from vessels at a 
distance. In this he was assisted by two naval gentlemen 
of the party. We had passed the Floating Light. which 
appears as stationary on the water as u mile stone on the 





road, or a church on the plain; we had passed and spoken 






the fine ship Duke of.Lancaster, just arriving from India ; 
we had neared a pilot-boat in order to-put on board a pilot 
who had requested this accommodation from Mr. Daney ; 
we had got clear of the apparent effect of ‘land streams or 
of sand banks, and had entered that miniature **Bay of 
Biscay,” which is formed by the Welsh coast with its 
distant mountains on the left, (Abergele being discernible 
on the low ground,) and the lofty promontory of the great 
Ormshead in the front distance. Here, to the right, water 
is our only horizon; and here the water possesses all the 
clearness and beauty of its deep blue-green. So much is 
this the case, that those who observed it from the stern of 
the Ormrod, the foam caused by the wheels gradually dis- 
persing over the calmer and darker mass, were struck by 
the"vivid resemblance it bore to our finest specimens of 
Verd Antique marble. 

Promenade, anecdote, and music, beguiled the time till 
dinner was laid out on the main deck. Every variety of 
cold meats gave seasonable attraction to the table, and the 
cook supplied it abundantly with hot vegetables. As all 
the party could not be accommodated at once, it was ar- 
ranged that the sixteen ladies, the hostess at the head, 
should first sit down, four gentlemen being appointed to 
suitable duties in carving, &c., the remaining gentlemen 
co-operating with the steward, the stewardess, and their 
assistant, in doing the agreeables in waiting. In the mean- 
time the host having perceived a slight breeze from the 
southward, directed the crew in arranging the vessel's suit 
of colours, forming a beautiful curtain along the south 
and west sides of the dining place, and completely pro- 
tecting the ladies from the breeze while they were enjoy- 
ing their repast, which they did most heartily, not omit- 
ting the hob a nob with each other, as the gentlemen 
handed the wine, and invented challenges to that effect. 
When the fair part of the company had retired to the 
quarter-deck, the gallant portion, excited by the sea air 
to unusual ‘* deeds of arms,’’ seated themselves at the 
hospitable board, where, with the worthy host, they were 
vigorous among the substantials, and ** merry, but wise,” 
with the juice of the grape. Our drinking the health of 
the king reminded one of the company of a pun on the 
subject (that is not the proper word, for the old joke says 
the king is no subject) which happened on board the Llew- 
elyn last autumn. It ought to be correct to say the pun 
happened, because Sir Walter Scott has recently spoken of 
an anecdote which occurred many years ago. A gentle- 
man at the dinner table of the Llewelyn had asked whose 
health they should give, as that of their monarch, now 
that they were at sea; whether Neptune or some other 
deity. A wag observed he supposed the chief of fishes ; 
for instance, the very Prince of the Whales. * Ay, in- 
deed,” exclaimed a glad Cambrian; ‘‘ and the Prince of 
Wales, you know, is the King of England, so that you 
are right after all.” 

Rejoining the ladies and forming groups upon various 
parts of the deck, we observed, far to the northward, a 
large ship, which our signal friend recognised as the Bri- 
tannia, arriving from New York; and immediately we 
had an unusually fine opportunity of seeing the dread 
aspect of the Ormshead, for we were passing within pistol 
shot of its rugged northern front. A little verdure was 
visible in detached spots, particularly at the height of three 
or four hundred feet, where a number of lambs were seen 
grazing on the dangerous declivities, about which a few 
old sea birds hovered, slowly flapping their heavy wings. 

The mountain’s enormous bulk so completely deprived 
us of the southern breeze, that we could not feel the 
slightest aérial current, and the smoke of our engine fur- 
nace hung over us for a time in an undisturbed mass of dark 
vapour. Soon, however, we cleared the promontory, felt 
again the freshness of the air, and with the estuary of the 
river Conway and the gigantic mountain Penmaen-mawr 
on our left, and with Priestholme, or Puffin Isiand, on our 
right, we entered the grand and picturesque Bay of Beau- 


maris. J. 8. 
(To be continued.) 
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Scientific fotices. 


site organs. Some persons considered phrenology in a 
light different to any other species of knowledge, without 
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[orniGINAL.] 
PHRENOLOGY. 


DR. SPURZHEIM’S LECTURES. 
—— 

On the 11th instant, Dr. Spurzheim delivered the first 
of a scries of twelve demonstrative lectures on phrenology, 
at Paris's Rooms, Hardman-street, to an audience com 
prising about two hundred and fifty ladies and gentlemen, 
amongst whom were several meimbers of the clerical and 
medical professions. The appearance and manner of the 
lecturer, on his commencing his discourse, were by no 
means prepossessing, but when he became warmed with 


his subject, this disappeared ; and, with the exception of 


some idiomatic modes of expression, and a foreign pro- 
nunciation, the language in which he clothed his ideas 
was good and fluent; and having devoted a large portion 
of his life to the science of which he treated, he, of course, 
evinced a perfect knowledge of the details of his subject, 
which he occasionally enlivened by touches of satire and 
humour, that were very well received. As we presume 
that some of our readers, who are advocates of phrenology, 
will be well pleased to see some account of the Doctor's 
discourses, whilst, at the same time, such of them as are 
opposed to the system, will not be disinclined to hear what 
the Doctor has to say for himself and his favourite science, 
we shall give a report of such of the lectures as we may 
judge generally interesting, without interfering with any 
details or technical disquisitions. Phrenologists would 
not be satisfied with our analysis, and therefore we refer 
them tothe Doctor’s own publications for information ; 
our anti-phrenological readers would think such a mode 
of occupying our pages an insufferable tax upon their 
patience, and therefore we shall not lay it upon them. 
We now proceed to our notice of Dr. Spurzheim’s in- 
troductory lecture, without further preface. 

In his preliminary remarks, he requested his audience 
not to pin their faith on the dicta of critics or reviewers, 
whose misrepresentations he should often have occasion to 
mention, but to examine and judge for themselves; and, 
tor his own part, he claimed no confidence in what he 
should say until he should prove it to be true by facts and 
experience ; and in all disputes between himself and his 
opponents, he should refer to one simple book which never 
changed, and always told the truth,—that of nature. So 
many misrepresentations had been made by the opponents 
of the science, misrepresentations which he was afraid 
influenced many of his audience, that his first object would 
ve, not to explain what phrenology was, but what it was 
not. Pbrenologists did not pretend to speak of the nature 
of the mind itself; they did not attempt to define it, and 
could not teach what it was. If he were asked what the 
mind was,—its beginning and its destination, he must 
refer the inquirer to the theologian ; because he was con- 
vineed, that as there was not one thing in nature, however 
simple in appearance, that could be perfectly understood, 


no one could pretend to explain the nature of the most | 
Of! 


subtile and mysterious of all,—the human mind. 
the phenomena we could judge, but not of the things 
themselves. How the mind operated could not be ex- 
plained ; how the mind saw, he could not tell; but he 
knew that in this life, the mind could not see without the 
instruments of sight, the eyes, nor hear without ears, nor 
possess any of the other senses without the requisite organs: 
Were he a theologian he might enter into other discussions, 
but as a phrenologist he must claim the benefit of princi- 
ples thus admitted in physiology, and maintain that the 
mind could not perform certain functions without the requi- 





accuracy. Mathematics and chemistry were possessed of 
this accuracy, but could the same be said of physiology or 
the knowledge of the body ? Medicai men assigned certain 
functions to the stomach, but could they pretend to calcu- 
late the powers of digestion with accuracy ; or couid they 
define the action of other parts of the body, otherwise than 
by their phenomena? In these instances no accuracy was 
sought, and it was absurd to expect it in speaking of the 
brain, the action of which part of the frame, however, could 
be proved in the same way as that of any other. He did not 
pretend to teach more. Before commencing the study of 
phrenology, many came to him and said, ‘* Is the doctrine 
not dangerous? Show me that it is not, and I will study 
it.” His answer was, **Donotask me if it is dangerous ;— 
ask me whether it is true, because if it be true, the truth 
can never change, and can never be dangerous.” He only 
sought to discover what the Creator had made, and in 
doing so he professed his ignorance and inability to compre- 
hend it fully. Where then could the danger be if the 
science were true? The objections now advanced against 
phrenology had been applied to Harvey’s researches rela- 
tive to the circulation of the blood ; yet the discovery pro- 
ceeded, and the correctness of the doctrine was soon ad- 
mitted by its most strenuous opponents: if phrenology were 
true, he doubted not that the same success would attend 
it. Nature would not change to humour the capricesof man; 
and if the doctrine were false, it could not succeed. It 
was beginning at the wrong end to speak of consequences 
before the truth or falsehood of the science was determined ; 
let that be examined into, and then it would be time 
enough te talk of consequences. It was certain that truth 
could never be dangerous, and that error always must be 
so. (Applause.) Again: he was asked whether the 
science was useful ?—if a kind of pounds—shillings—and 
pence usefulness, like the knowledge of reading and 
writing, was meant, certainly it was not useful: but it was 
said that knowledge is power; and he would ask if a 
knowledge of the insect, the butterfly, and other objects 
of natural history, which was deemed both useful and in- 
structive, was more useful than the knowledge of man ? 
(Applause.) It was a divine precept—‘* Know thyself.” 
Phrenology was a most important study in a medical point 
of view. It had been ascertained that certain functions 
belonged to the muscles, to the heart, the Jungs, and other 
organs of the human frame; why was.not the same prin- 
ciple to be applied to the brain? Medical men could not 
be indifferent to the knowledge of the brain, and he wished 
to ask whether they were satisfied with what was already 
known respecting it. If the study of other parts of the 
body were useful and interesting, surely that of the most 
important part of it could not be less so; and no one could 
think that the head was designed for no better purpose 
than that of holding a hat or a bonnet. Medical men 
were generally the opponents of the science, and influenced 
in no small degree the opinions of others. They were 
applied to by their patients somewhat in this way :— 
** Doctor, what do you think of phrenology ?* * Oh! 
it is all nonsense,” replied the Doctor, and the patients 
agreed in the opinion, and thought that it was all nonsense, 
too. ( Laughter.) He had, nevertheless, received much 
countenance and support from medical men, lawyers, 
and divines. It was absurd to say that the science was 
useless, since no species of knowledge could be useless. 
The relation of mind and body had been a subject 
for inquiry from ancient times; but the mode used to 
ascertain the manner of that relation, could never be 
productive of any other than vague and unsatisfactory 
results. The metaphysicians who had entered into such 
inquiries, shut themselves up in their closets, and there 
gave themselves up to reflection. And what was the result? 
They came out, and every one told what he had found in 
his own mind, his manner of thinking and feeling, his 
likes and his dislikes; and every one, of course, gave a 





cifferent account of the nature of the human mind, 
Could this be deemed satisfactory ? The Scotch, English, 
French, and German philosopher, each had a system of 
his own; and what would be thought if the same uncer. 
tainty existed with regard to other branches of knowledge? 
What, for instance, would be thought of chemistry, if, 
instead of being agreed all over the world, the chemists 
of different countries had separate systems and principles 
of thei own? The knowledge of man ought to possess 
the same fixedness and universality, and ought to be 
the same in Liverpool, Manchester, England,—all over 
the world. Other sciences were built upon certain princi- 
ples, and why should not phrenology, the foundation of 
which was the same as that of other branches of human 
knowledge, observation, and induction? It was founded 
upon facts, and in these there could be no difference, as 
facts were alwaysthe same. If he said there was a differ- 
ence in the formation of heads, and the structure of the 
brain, he referred them to nature to see whether there was 
such a difference or not. Having collected facts, it 
would then be proper to try inferences from them. 
In these, perhaps, a difference of Opinion might ex- 
ist, but as to the facts themselves there could be no 
difference; in these his audience must go along with 
him. He would have no reliance placed on the opinion of 
any one, whether a friend or opponent of phrenology, if 
it were not grounded upon facts. The opinionsof any one 
who had not examined facts, were not worthy of being 
listened to. He should but propose facts, and leave his 
audience to draw their own inferences. 

His first fact was, that there had never been in this life 
an instance of the powers of the mind being manifested 
without the existence of brain. Could any one contradict 
it, and bring forward an instance to the contrary? If 
such an instance could be substantiated, he would give 
up all the rest, and abandon phrenology at the outset. 
He might be told of cases wherein the brain had suffered 
injury, and the mind still manifested its ordinary powers ; 
but, as every organ of the brain had two parts, he must 
then ask whether both, or only one, had been injured. 
Individuals blind of one eye, or deaf in one ear, still 
possess the faculties of seeing and hearing, and there- 
fore, with regard to an injury of the brain, he must 
ask if that injury had been sustained on both sides, or 
only one, since if it existed but on one, the objectYon 
would be of no greater force than that arising from the 
loss of an eye or an ear against the faculty of seeing or 
hearing. ( Applause.) As the senses had each two nerves, 
so also had every portion of the brain two parts, each pos- 
sessing the same functions. The brain was divided into 
thirty-six parts, each of which was double. One portion 
of any one of these parts might, therefore, be injured or 
destroyed, and the functions of the other remain unim- 
paired. If it could be shown that, in any one instance, 
both parts were injured alike, and the functions assigned 
to them remained unhurt, he would be the first to proclaim 
the falsehood of phrenology, and abandon it. ( Applause. ) 
He then made some remarks on the disease of water in 
the head, and the extension of the skull generally attend- 
ing it, and exhibited drawings of heads extended in an 
extraordinary manner, describing at the same time the par- 
ticular cases. The water, he said, was lodged between the 
brain and the skull, and did not destroy the former, otherwise 
the manifestations of the brain in the action of the mind 
could not proceed. If the opponents of the science could 
prove one instance to the contrary, he would abandon it. 
It was a maxim of some philosophers, and of Locke 
among the rest, that all men were bornalike, and that the 
difference afterwards arising was solely to be attributed to 
education, or the want of it. If all men were born alike 
it was a singular thing that the nurse or mother amongst six 
or nine children, should find every one of them different 
from the earliest age, upwards. Let those who advocated 
this opinion have recourse to observation and make the trial, 
and they would soon be undeceived. ( Applause.) He 
then exhibited casts of the heads of persons whose defi- 
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‘from the last. He made the same remark with regard to 
a person of bilious habits. 
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ciency of brain had rendered them idiotic, and said that 
on these individuals, and others possessing heads similarly 
formed, education must always be thrown away. He then 
contrasted with these the head of Lord Bacon, and come 
mented on the striking fact, that poets and sculptors, from 
the most ancient times, whenever they wished to pourtray 
persons celebrated for vigour and profundity of thought, 
always gavethem foreheads of broad and ample proportions. 
Hence it had always been deemed that intelligent men 
had more brain than idiots. If the brain were too small, 
the possessor would never have a great and intelligent 
mind. Idiots had minds as well as philosophers, but how 
great was the difference between them! He then com- 
plained of the misrepresentations of the ductrines of phre- 
nology contained in the pages of the Edinburgh Review, 
and referred to his own work on phrenology published in 
1815, and criticised by the /teview. They would there 
find it laid down as an axiom that phrenologists could not 
pretend to speak of actions, but the Reviewer maintained 
that they always did speak of actions. Phrenologists 
could only speak of dispositions, and it was not their doc- 
trine that these could be determined by size or measure- 
ment. They could not measure the capacities or disposi- 
tions of the mind according to the size; they could not 
compare one individual with another, yet, according to 
the Reviewer, they pretended to do both. They could 
not compare the brains of different beings or different 
species with each other, and say that, according to the size, 
the capacities might be determined, any more than they 
could compare other parts of the body, the muscles and 
sinews, and determine accordingly the relative degrees of 
strength and activity. They could not pretend to judge 
of the strength and activity of herbivorous and carnivo- 
rous animals from a mere inspection of the muscles of 
each; neither could they form any comparison trom the 
size of the animals, as the muscles of an insect,—a 
flea, were infinitely stronger in comparison than those of 
larger animals. The powers of digestion could not be 
estimated from the size of the stomach. In judging 
of the brain, no comparison could be made with another, 
but each case must be judged by itself. He then 
exhibited the brains of a calf, a tortoise, a monkey, and 


_ an ox, and on comparing the size and qualities of the 
| animals, gave the palm of activity to the smaller. 


In the 
same way he said a man endowed with large brains might 
have less activity and ability to use them, as an individual 
might have very strong and powerful muscles, and yet be 
very inactive, whilst another more slightly made might 
greatly surpass him in that respect. The same remarks 
held good as to the qualities of the mind and the functions 
He remarked that besides the shape and 


temperament and constitution of body possessed by indi- 
viduals. Of these there were generally accounted four 


| great classes, the lymphatic, the sanguine, the nervous, 


and the bilious. In exhibiting the head of a lymphatic 
person, the lecturer commented on the dullness and inacti- 
vity expressed in hiscountenance, andthe absenceof thought 
and indisposition to mental or bodily exertion displayed in 
it. He then exhibited the head of a person of sanguine 
temperament, and commented on the difference of physi- 
ognomy, features, shape of the head, &c.; and said that a 
glance was sufficient to show that much greater activity of 
body and mind was to be expected from this person than | 


He also described the colour 
and thickness of the skin, the colour of the hair, and 
other appearances indicating the nature of the tempera- 
ment possessed. All these circumstances were to be taken 








into consideration before a judgment could be formed, 
and phrenoiogists never formed one without taking them 
into consideration, and never pretended to compare one 
individual with another. The first proposition of phreno- 
logists was, that the brain was the instrument of all ma- 


nifestations of mind in this life, not only of the intellec. {Sunday -- 


tual powers, but also of the passions and feelings. In! 


former days a distinction was made between thought 
and feeling, and diff-rent parts of the body were assign- 
ed to each: the intellect was placed in the head, and 
the heart was described as the peculiar organ of the feel- 
ings. This was a very ancient doctrine. Phrenologists 
spoke only of the brain as the instrument of mind, and 
they considered the mind endowed with both feeling 
and intellect. It was a very interesting and important con- 
sideration in the study of man, that there was not the di- 
vision of the intellect and feelings generally supposed to 
exist, because it would be found that, in consequence of 
this idea, many errors were committed in education. The 
attention of preceptors was generally confined to one point, 
and frequently the erroneous one. Some maintained that 
the heart ought to be first attended to, whilst other philo- 
sophers recommended the cultivation of the head, to the 
neglect of the neart. The intellect and the feelings were, 
however, very different, though the seat of both was the 
same,—as a man might be very clever and yet be a great 
scoundrel ; whilst another very stupid man might be, not- 
withstanding his intellectual deficiencies, a very good 
fellow. All that was ascribed to the head and the heart 
conjointly was seated in the brain. The heart had im- 
portant functions assigned to it in the circulation of the 
blood ; but, though from the interruption of the circula- 
tion, caused by the action of the brain, pain might be 
felt there, the heart was not the seat of the feelings. The 
heart of the ox was as large as, and not essentially different 
trom, that of human beings; and yet who would ascribe 
to it the feeling of compassion, or any other? ( Applause. ) 
It was very common to hear, in consequence of thiserror, a 
person under the oppression of grief, say ** Oh, my heart is 
ready to burst!” and it was a tact that pain might be 
felt there, but then :t arose trom a derangement of the 
circulation of the blood, consequent upon an operation of 
the brain upon the system which no one could pretend to 
define or explain. In the same way, a person who had 
eaten somethiag indigestible, and had the head-uche in 
consequence, felt the effect in his head though the 
cause was in his stomach. ( Applause.) Thus, the stomach 
had an influence upon the head, something similar to that 
of the brain upon the heart. When shame was felt, the 
blush was apparent on the skin, yet who could pretend to 
say that shame resided in the skin? The head and the 
stomach had a mutual influence upon each other; if a 
person had received bad news which affected him strongly, 
his digestive organs would not go on so well; if another 
had overloaded his stomach, he could not make the same 
use of his thinking faculties. He would leave his audience 
to draw their own inferences from these facts. They were 
told by the Edinburgh Review that people were not born 
with so great a difference of brain as phrenologists main- 
tained them to be. His reply would be, a recommenda- 
tion to his hearers to go to nature and examine for thein- 
selves. Let them look at each otier’s heads externally, 
and see whether there were any two alike ;—phrenologists 
maintained and could prove that there was the same ditte- 
rence in the internal tormation of the head. There was 
the same difference in the heads of individuals from the 
earliest periods of existence. 

Dr. Spurzheim then made some preliminary remarks on 
the general formation of the head, and its division into 
different regions, and spoke of the mode in which he in- 
tended to treat of nis subject in the succeeding lectures. 
He was listened to throughout with very great attention, 
and his remarks frequently elicited marks ot warm ap- 


| probation and applause. 


(To be continued.) 
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Correspondence. 


CRICKET. 
—_ 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Srz,—I[ am sure you wiil join with me in heartily con- 
gratulating the lovers of that noble game, Cricket, on the 
fine prospects they have now before them of once more en- 
joying that delignttul recreation, as I understand there are 
two clubs already tormed ;—one is the old Liverpool Club, 
which consists of about forty members, who intend play- 
ing near Windsor ;—the other is the Spekelands, which 
consists of about the same number of members, who in- 
tend playing at the back of Mrs. Karle’s, near the railroad. 

I bave often been surprised that in a town like this, 
cricket clubs have not lung ere this been formed, and 
that so many young men, after having borne the 
heat and toil of a summer’s day, did not seem to 
wish to walk out in the cool of the evening and partake of 
such an amusing recreation, and enjoy the country air; 
but it seems the matter only wanted to be properly set 
on fovt, to find plenty of supporters. And I can 
assure you, Mr. Editor, (although I am too old to play 
myseli,) that you can have no idea of the pleasure ] am 
abUcipating in hopes, ere long, of seeing another match 
or two played in the good old town of Liverpool. 

I remain, your friend, 
AN OLD CRICKET PLAYER. 








DRAUGHTS AND TURN-OUT, 
—s - 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—Our fanciful Virtuoso is surprisingly mistaken 
when he considers perception and imagination as synony- 
mous; he is but too richly endowed with the latter ; and 
the more is the pity. It was from sheer humanity that I 
felt inclined to look upon him as a person of hasty temper 
and slow understanding, I therefore treated his aberrations 
as mere jokes, so that he might have time to recover and 
come to the point: but, since he still persists in his ill-na- 
tured shuffling, we must now put a stop to his inventions. 

To huff, or not to huff, that was the question : whether it 
be nobler in a man to seize a lawful prize, and then make 
turther progress, or to obtain a speedier victory by undue 
force, that was the question. 1 declared myself for the 
former part of the alternative, and I immediately gave 
reasons, arguments, and illustrations, with which Virtuoso 
found fault, but against which he substantiated nothing ; 
since, even up to this day, he has given no arguments for 
his opinion; and the case is no further advanced, on his 
side, than it was on the 24th of March. 

To compensate for this deficiency of reasoning powers, 
he deals in maiicious assertions, and absolute falsehoods. 
What entitled him, for instance, to the impertinent decla- 
ration that his antagonist is sombre, because he takes the 
liberty to believe that most of your readers would, now-a- 
days, prefer a hearty laugh to draughts or logic? What 
can warrant him in stating that the melancholy of an in- 
dividual is owing to a bad conscience, or to a vad wite ; 
and that the Jatter would be WORSE than the tormer ? 
Did he find that in Stainges or in Sturges? Finally, bow 
can he have the matchless impudence to advance that I 
called upon you to assist me? Where does he find a proof 
of that, or any thing at all like it ? 

I did, and I still do, pity him for his downright want of 
perception ; and it would probably do him a great deal of 
good, if (instead of addling his brains with games) he 
were to bestow his spare time upon the study of ethics, 
which would teach him to correct bis wild flights of :ma- 
gination, and to bring his morality a little more on a level 
with his supposed science, and his profound erudition m 
the writings upon the game of draughts; on which I can 
the less compliment him, as he has not got the grace of 
turning it to a good purpose, or of making it conspicuous 
to the reader by any effectual demonstration.— Yours, re- 
spectfully, 

H.R, 





May 12th, 1829 
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MATHEMATICAL QUESTION. 
— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

$ix,—In transmitting to you my solution of the ques- 
tion proposed by D., I must be allowed to return my 
grateful acknowledgments to W. C. for his very great 
kindness in showing me a method by which my question 
might be worked. I have some recollection of having 
gone through the rules of Compound Interest about 
twenty years ago, and was not at a loss for a solution. But 
W.C., instead of raising the first year’s amount to the 
power required, has raised himself into a passion; what 
the power of it may be I know not, but I trust I shall not 
be involved in the consequences. I am sorry that ** Mr. 
W. C.” has lost his temper, as all that I said was in good 
humour and fellowship. 


May 12, 1829. T.A. 
SOLUTION TO THE QUESTION BY D, 

A will fill the cistern in 6 hours, 

B ” ” in 8 gy 

C ” ” in 10 ” 

Consequently A will allow + to flow in, in one hour, 

B ” ¥ ” ” 
Cc ” 


1 
4 To ” ” 
andi + } = ee ms 7x5 allowed to flow in, in one 
hour by A, B, and C. 
Again, D will empty the cistern in 9 hours, 


EK, bad ” 11 ” 

F ” ss 13 ” 
Therefore, D will allow t to run out in one hour, 

E ”» TT ” ” 

F ” z'r ” 7” 


and te tet ts = allowed to flow out, in 
one hour by D, E, and F. 
17 309 17400 
= — gained in one hour. 
120 i287 154440 
17409 1 1 154440 5050 
Then, as —— : -:: - : —— = 8— hours. 
oa) 1 17409 58u8 


—— ——— 


Answer. 








ARITHMETICAL SOLUTION. 
—_ 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—It is probable I should not have troubled you 
with the following solution to the query proposed by my- 
self in the Kaleidoscope of the 5th instant, had not your 
correspondent D. sent an answer, which is incorrect, owing 
to his misconception of the question. He seems to imagine 
that the 38, 11, and 6 are to be added to the parts before 
they are multiplied by 2, 3, and 4. Had this been the 
case, his answer would have been right. But it is to 
twice the greatest, three times the second, and four times 
the least part, that these num bers are to be severally added ¢ 
and I think the following will be found a general method 
of solving all similar questions.—Yours, &c. W.C. 


SOLUTION. 

If we subtract from each other the numbers to be added 
to the multiples of the parts, we shall have the difference 
between twice the greatest and three times the second, as 
also that between three times the second and four times 
the least part. Then, when the former of these quantities 
so found is the greater, to three times their sum add two 
and a half times their difference; subtract this sum from 
twice the given number, and the remainder divided by 18 
will be the difference between the greatest and second parts 
required. When the former of the quantities first found 
is less, from three times their sum take two and a half 
times their difference, and proceed as before. In order to 
find the greatest part required, to the difference between 
twice the greatest and three times the second parts add 
three times the difference ‘between these parts. To find 
the second part, add twice, instead of three times the dif- 





ference; the least part will be easily found. To apply 


this rule to the present question, 38 — 11 or 27 is the dif- 
ference between twice the greatest and three times the 
second part; 11—6 or 5 is that between three times the 
second and four times the least. Then, 

To (27-+ 5) or 32X%3 = 96 

Add (27 — 5) or 22 X 24 = 55 





Take their sum = 151 
From 95 x 2 = 190 
And the remainder 39 


divided by 13 = 3 is the difference between the greatest 
and second parts required. Then 27 + 9 = 36 is the 
greatest part, and 27 + 6 = 33 the second, and, of 
course, 26 is the least. 

36 X2— 72+38—110 

33xX3— 99+11—110 

26 xX 4—-108+4+ 6=110 


95 proof. 
If any of your correspondents think it worth their while 
to investigate this rule, I shall be happy to see a demon- 
stration of it. 





ARITHMETICAL SOLUTION. 
—<=>__ 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S$1r,—The solution which I now send will, I doubt not, 
be pronounced by Mr. Censor General to be algebra or po- 
sition, he being fond of assuming positions which he can- 
not defend. I do not suppose that he is in want of a solu- 
tion, as he most probably had one in readiness before he 
sent in the question. T. A. 

May 5th, 1829. 


SOLUTION TO W. C.’8 QUESTION. 

It is clear that the first part must be 4 of a certain un- 
known number less 38, the 2nd 4 of that number less 11, 
andthe 3d, }—6. Itis also evident that 4 + § + {= +3 
of the unknown number must be equal to 38 + 11 -+- 6 
plus the number given. From these data the unknown 
number may easily be found ; and this solution will apply 
to all questions of the same conditions. 

In the present question the number to be divided is 
95; 95+ 38 +1146 = 150. 

3 1 








150 150 X 12 6 
0°) AS == S$ =m 33 ome 3 = 138— 
ea | 1 13 13 
Hence the first must be 
138s : “ee ‘ 
— 38=81;"s and (3117's +38) X2=138r7 
2 
2d, 1381°r 


— 11=35 23 and (35;°3-++11) x3=138;°s 





s 
3d, 138;°r 





— 6=28r's and (281°s-+ 6) X4=1387'7 
4 + 
95 proof. 
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MR. BUCKINGHAM’S LECTURES. 
—__ 

FREE TRADE TO INDIA.—The attention of our readers 
at home, and especially of our agents in the country, is 
respectfully directed to the advertisement announcing a 
second edition (just published) of our copious report of 
Mr. Buckingham’s Lectures on this important subject, 
delivered in Liverpool. They comprise a vast mass of 
information respecting the Company’s monopoly; the 
effect which would result from its abolition; the manners, 
customs, superstitions, of the natives of the Eastern coun- 
tries; the climate, natural history, &c. of those fine but 
neglected regions. The pamphlet, which contains nearly 
forty closely-printed pages, is sold at the reasonable price 
of one shilling, with a view to disseminate the information 
it contains as widely as possible. 














EAST INDIA MONOPOLY, FREE TRADE, &e. 
Just published, price One Shilling, 
A Second Edition, with some Additions, of 

A COPIOUS REPORT (of thirty-eight closely-printed 
pages) of Mr. BUCKINGHAM’S LECTURES on the EAST. 
ERN WORLD, including remarks on the East India Com. 
pany’s Monopoly, Renewal of the Charter, Effects of a Free 
Trade to India and China, Manners, Customs, Superstitions 
Climate, Natural History, Resources, &c. of the Eastern 
World; witha great variety of other interesting and amusing 
information. 

Delivered in Liverpool on the Sth, 7th, 9th, and 10th of 
Jan. 1829. 

Liverpool: printed by E. Smith and Co, Lord-street, and 
may be had of allthe Booksellers, and of the Agents of the 
Kaleidoscope. 

This day is published, price Two Shillings, 

OBSERVATIONS on EMIGRATION to BRITISH 
ee. vubaees s- RECaneeen. 

ondon: Publishe ongman, Rees, Or: 
and may be had of the Seokedliors. ” ene ey 
IMPORTANT TO PERSONS GOING TO SFA, 
PASSENGERS IN STEAM-BOATS, &c. AND TO PERSONS 
LEARNING TO SWIM. 


IMPROVED MARINE 


LIFE PRESERVERS, 





Warranted to support any person in the water with the 
clothes on. Recommended to Emigrants, Persons going to 
Sea, and to Aquatic Parties. Price from 18s.to £1 5s.—Orders 
received by the Agents of the Mercury and the Kaleidoscope. 

Sole Agent for London Mr. Samugx Dgacon, No. 1, Skinner- 
street. 





MEMOIRS OF MR. DANIEL O'CONNELL. 
. Just published, 

MEMOIRS of DANIEL O'CONNELL, Esa. drawn 
from different sources, with an interesting Account of his 
Ancestors, and a correct PROFILE LIKENESS.—Price 3d. 

(One concern.) 





To Correspondents. 


DonneRHvegt’s NARRATIVE.—The German Legend, by Sir 
Walter Scott, under this title, occupies so much of this day's 
Kaleidoscope as ily to exclude some other articles, 
the insertion of which was promised. Sir Walter Scott's 
stories, whether they be, as many of them unquestionably 
are, good, or indifferent, as some of them are, are all the 
rage; and we have therefore stretched a point, this week, to 
give the whole of Donnerhugei’s Narrative. 

SpurzHeim’s Lectures ON PHRENOLOGY.—We have this day de- 
voted a considerable space of the Kaleidoscope to an outline 
of Dr. Spurzheim’s tirst lecture, drawn up by afriend, who 
will, we expect, favour us with a continuation of a subject, 
which at present engrosses much of the public attention. 

An old correspondent is respectfully informed, that there are 
reasons connected with the plan of our work which milita e 
against the re-publication of the article to which he (or she) 
alludes. The simple narrative of the transaction is, in our 
opinion, as likely to arouse a proper feeling, as the most 
elaborate or impassioned declamation. 

The communication of J. #W. of Penrith, has been received. 
We think we have already introduced it into the Kaleidoscope, 
but we will ascertain the fact. 

Sir Walter Scott’s Story, our report of Dr. Spurzheim’s lec- 
ture on phrenology, and the trip to Bangor and Beaumaris, 
which, together, occupy more than two-thirds of our pub- 
lication, have obliged us to postpone a very clever original 
story which we have in store. The continuation of Bishop 
Wilkins’ Mathematical Magic has also been deferred on the 
same account; but we shall take care that the reprint be 
completed in our present volume, which terminates with 
the last Tuesday in the next month. 

C&LESTIAL MECHANICS.—The communication of C. E. shall 
appear in our next. 

ScIENTIFIC QUERIES.—We reserve, for next week, the letters 
of J.—W-n.—and R. 

IntsH ScengrRyY, No. 15, shall appear in the next Kaleidoscope. 

T. C. is respectfully informed that his manuscript will be re- 
turned if he will take the trouble to send any day about 
noon to the office. 

Steam NAVIGATION.—The continuation of the article on this 
subject has been unavoidably interrupted this week. It 
shall be resumed in our next number. 

















Printed, published, and sold, every Tuesday,by EGERTON 
SMITH and JoHN SMITH, at their General Printin 
Establishment, Lord-street, Liverpool, amd to be bad 
of all Booksellers. 
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